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LUMBERJACK STARTING THE TOPPING OF A TREE 

A drawing by Rockwell Kent for a Weyerhaeuser Timber 

Company advertisement. 
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The Persuasive Eloquence 
of Rockwell Kent 


BARBARA |. NO\'AK 


N 1867, Henry T. Tuckerman wrote: “Adventure is an ele- 
ment in American artist-life which mves it singular zest and 
interest.” More than half a century later, Rockwell Kent 
wrote: “I have always loved adventure ... I have stood in spots 
where I have known that I was the first \\'hite man who had ever 
seen that country, that I was the supreme consciousness that came 
to it.” 

With his nineteenth century colleagues, Kent shared a love of 
adventure not so much for its own sake, as for its philosophical 
rewards. Adventure, as a route to knowing nature, was also a 
route to possessing it, and receiving its moral benefits. Nineteenth 
century moralism did not survive very well into the art of the 
succeeding century, and was dutifully scuttled by modernism. 
Yet, in Kent’s art, writings, and philosophy, one senses a tough, 
even ascetic moralism, which, though less sentimental than the 
earlier brand, is no less genuine. Until the recent advent of earth 
works and the ecological concern with the environment, it \\^as 
unusual in the twentieth century to find artists looking for what 
Kent called “virginal lands.” Yet his trips in the 1920’s and ’30’s 
to x\laska, Tierra del Fuego, and Greenland were all part of a na- 
ture quest that recalls late i8th and 19th century researches into 
the “sublimity” of wilderness. 
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Barbara J. Novak 

Kent’s first book was called Wilderness: A Journal of Quiet 
Adventure in Alaska (1920). His best art derived from his own 
close touch with the anerular and lean elements of nature for 
w hich he found parallels in stark, clean form. Yet, if he loved 
nature, he seems also to have loved his fellow man as a part of na- 
ture, and to have felt kinship with simple people. He himself 
\vorked as laborer, carpenter, dairy farmer, lobsterman. Thus, he 
identified himself with people and causes, with human rights, 
peace, labor struggles, interracial problems. Like the democratic 
19th century genre painter William Sidney Mount, he felt “Paint- 
ing- is not an art for the fe\v.” 

Rockwell Kent’s own collection of his sketches, drawings and 
designs, \vhich was recently acquired by the Columbia Libraries, 
illustrates all aspects of Kent’s varied sensibility as artist, writer 
and illustrator. The large number of drawings for advertisements 
trace the genesis of idea from spontaneous pencil ramblings to the 
final formalized ink drawings. Though he did a lot of illustration 
for advertisers, in addition to the better known book illustrations, 
Kent w^as very firm about the necessity for standards in advertis- 
ing art. “\Maen at last,” he wrote, “in the profession of advertising, 
the appreciation of art shall have finally supplanted the ‘directing’ 
of it, then Advertising Art will lose the stigma of that name, and 
bring to merchandising, if art must still serve Mammon, the per- 
suasive power of unhampered eloquence.” Kent sometimes served 
advertising with an arbitrary “nobility” typical of the figure art 
of the 1920’s and ’30’s. Such art could easily be discounted as con- 
trived, today, were it not just as easy to place it happily within 
the rubric of a taste for “Art Deco.” Fashions in art come and go, 
and it may well be that such geometrically idealized forms can 
again be seen with some understanding of the heroic sentiments 
behind them. 

Like Melville, whose Moby Dick he illustrated so handsomely, 
Kent was on a moral quest. Of his trip to Tierra del Fuego he 
wrote, “. . . It is nearly seven thousand miles to Tierra del Fuego, 
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The Persuasive Eloquence of Rockwell Kent 


and some may question why one should go so far from home. To 
such the wisdom of St. Augustine replies: ‘And the people went 
there and admired the high mountains, the wide wastes of the sea 
and the mighty downward rushing streams, and the ocean, and 
the course of the stars, and forgot themselves’.” The sense of 
monumentality, basic to the way in which Kent approached both 
men and mountains, was doubtless served by his early training in 
architecture at Columbia University. It seems quite fitting that 
the definitive collection of his work and writings should now have 
its permanent home on Morningside Heights. 



Sketch for illustration in a Sears Roebuck Companv advertisement 

during World War II. 
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Two designs from a series drawn for the A. B. Dick Company. 





Two drawings for Lentheric perfumes. 

The lower one was Kent’s design of a shipping label 
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The sketches on these facing pages show Rockwell Kent’s experimental 
portrayals of horsemen and their steed. For use by the Harvard Society 

of Contemporary Art. 





Two illustrations for American Export Lines advertisements. 






Initial pencil sketch (1.) and proof of the print (r.) of the cover design 

for a hotel tea-service menu. 



Illustration for U.S. Pipe and Foundry Company publicity. 
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JAMES Joyce’s ulasses 

A page in the copy which was used in the famous trial in 1933— marginal 

markings indicating “offensive” passages. 


Ulysses in America 


DANIEL B. DODSON 


'y^EBRUARY 2, 1972, will mark the 50th anniversary of 
the publication of what is considered by the majority of 
^ literate readers as the most important novel written in 
English thus far in the twentieth century, James Joyce’s Ulysses. 
The occasion of publication has been ably described by Richard 
Ellmann in his splendid comprehensive biography of Joyce. With 
an undiminished sense of symmetry and ineradicable superstition, 
Joyce insisted that the publication take place on his fortieth birth- 
day, February 2, 1922. During the final weeks of 1921 he worked 
with uncharacteristic discipline completing and revising the final 
episodes of the book which were then sent off to the printer in 
Dijon. 

On the morning of February 2 two copies were delivered by 
the conductor of the Dijon-Paris express to xMiss Sylvia Beach of 
Shakespeare and Company, the publishers. xMiss Beach deposited 
one copy in her bookstore and delivered the other, still wrapped, 
to Joyce. During the celebration dinner that evening at Ferrari’s 
restaurant, attended by a sizeable number of the faithful, the pack- 
age remained under Joyce’s chair until the end of the meal. 
Fidgeting, crossing and uncrossing his legs, and refusing to eat, 
Joyce finally picked up and unwrapped the literary bombshell of 
the century. 

Ten years later a delayed reverberation of the original explo- 
sion was heard in the United States: Random House, under the 
vigorous direction of Bennett Cerf, decided to attempt publica- 
tion of an American edition of the book, which had been banned 
in this country. This courageous venture resulted in Judge Wool- 
sey’s handing down his famous decision, permitting publication 
on December 6, 1933— an event which would have incalculable 
effects on the history of publishing in America. 
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Most of the story of Random House’s battle with prudery has 
become part of the legend of Ulysses, an indispensable chapter 
in the struggle for free literary expression in the United States. 
Shortly before his death on August 27, 1971, however, Mr. Cerf 



Sylvia Beach, the original publisher of Ulysses, and James Joyce 

in Paris in 1922. 

donated a vast collection of papers to the Libraries of Columbia 
University. From these approximately four hundred thousand 
items twelve sheaths of Joyceana have been culled which con- 
tribute substantially to our knowledge of the case of “the United 
States District Court, Southern District v. One Book Called 
Ulysses'' 

Realizing that the contest of Ulysses would be a major encoun- 
ter with Mrs. Grundy, Mr. Cerf prepared his case with the me- 
ticulous care of a general drawing up a battle plan. In order to 
institute proceedings which would provoke the necessary trial, 
he had to order a copy of the book from Paris to be shipped to a 
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consignee in the United States, and astutely he recognized that 
the more prestigious the recipient, the more publicity the case 
would receive. 

The Joyce papers at Columbia record three attempts by this 
Columbia alumnus to find a willing accomplice in his literary plot. 
R. W . Howard of Scripps-Howard pleaded excessive demands 
on his time. If Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes responded, his 
reply is not included in the papers. third attempt satisfies one’s 
sense of historical symmetry: a handwritten note, dated April 5, 
1932, from the then Secretary of Columbia University, Frank D. 
Fackenthal, explains that the eminence grise of Morningside 
Heights, President Nicholas Murray Butler, “cannot cooperate 
with you in the proposal you make.” 

Further to prepare the case, which was to be argued by Morris 
L. Ernst, Mr. Cerf solicited opinions on the book from literally 
hundreds of people: friends, booksellers, librarians, college presi- 
dents, authors, and some ordinary people chosen at random (no 
pun intended). The replies from authors constitute an almost 
unassailable literary touchstone: the forgotten are hesitant or 
negative; the revered, major figures are positive and strong. Only 
a few are disappointing, H. L. Mencken, for example, who had 
doubts that the work was “as important as its admirers think.” 
John Dewey had not read the book, though he was opposed to 
censorship. But John Dos Passos knew a “classic” when he saw 
one, and Scott Fitzgerald supported publication with enthusiasm, 
answering the charges of indecency with a characteristic Fitz- 
geraldian fillip: “Compared to pornography on the newsstands 
Ulysses is an Elsie book.” Timorous and confused voices found 
“reading of this book a thankless task” (James Branch Cabell), 
and Manuel Komroff’s dismissal, “A long Irish weekend,” for 
once stimulated an impatient reply from the usual courtly and 
generous Mr. Cerf: “You are wrong as hell about this book.” 

Only one of his non-literary correspondents had the candor to 
admit the state of total confusion Ulysses had driven him to. Con- 
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F^ENNETT CERE 


After his successful manuever to obtain legal clearance 
for publication of Ulysses. 



U lysses in America 1 7 

ceding that he had a bootlegged copy of the book which he had 
only glanced at, John B. Watson of J. Walter Thompson replied 
on June 3, 1932, that from his cursory examination, “I don’t know 
whether the fellow is crazy or whether jsic ! I have gone crazy,” 
but he promised to pursue the matter further, presumably to sat- 
isfy himself of his own sanity, for, two weeks later, on June 17, 
he wrote with an almost audible sigh of relief, “my final point of 
view is that the author of Ulysses is crazy and not me.” 

When his scenario began to work according to plan, Mr. Cerf 
could not restrain an expression of triumph: on July 18 he re- 
ported to Paul Leon in Paris, who was handling Joyce’s corres- 
pondence, that the “Customs authorities lost no time in seizing 
the special copy of Ulysses exactly in accordance with our expec- 
tations and hopes.” 

But the selection of a presiding judge lay outside the scope of 
Random House, though Mr. Ernst early expressed the hope that 
the case would be tried before Judge John Munro A\"oolsey who 
was known to be liberal. According to a letter of July 26, from 
Mr. Cerf to Paul Leon, the case was postponed three times, the 
third time because “the presiding judge flatly refused to read the 
book.” In the end Judge MMolsey presided, and, in the major cen- 
sorship case in the history of American courts, admitted Ulysses 
into the United States. Cablegrams and letters began crossing the 
Atlantic, notably one cable sent on December 7, 1933: thanks 

CONGRATULA l IONS TO YOU COLLEAGUES COUNSEL SUCCESSEUL CASE 

JAMES JOYCE. Within the week Ulysses was being set in type. 

This seized copy, the familiar Shakespeare and Company edi- 
tion, with its flexible cardboard cover in the blue and white chosen 
by Joyce, is also in the Cerf collection. A band on the cover reads 
“nth Printing, 28th Thousand.” Like others I have seen, it has 
no date and no imprint, only the name and city of the courageous 
printer, Darantiere-Dijon, following the last page of text, but it is 
of considerable interest since the District i\ttorney’s office pre- 
pared its case from this copy. 


Daniel B. Dodson 
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For many years the standard test of a reader’s interest in Ulysses 
consisted of placing his closed copy of the book on its spine with 
a care to perfect balance, and then releasing it. If it fell open any 
place between pages 738 and 783 (Modern Library, paperback. 
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juik;p: john munro woolsey 
Who rendered the landmark decision. 

1961; pages 723 to 768 in the Modern Library hardcover of 1940 
and subsequent) one could, without impugning the owner’s moral 
integrity, make the assumption that his interest in the book was 
not primarily aesthetic or scholarly. For this long passage, the 
Penelope episode, almost entirely emancipated from punctuation, 
is Molly Bloom’s candid revery about her day, her life, her hus- 
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band, her lovers, and the nature of existence, and though it also 
happens to be one of the most beautiful, organically conceived 
passages in English literature, for many years the notoriety of 
the book as a fund of pornography derived primarily from this 
episode. 

The seized copy does not lend itself to this test since it has been 
carefully bound in boards to preserve intact the original cover. 
But apparently the District Attorney’s specialist in pornography 
knew where to look, for the Penelope episode is abundantly 
marked with closed X’s in the margin, subsee]uently imperfectly 
erased by an unknown hand. A few unerased X’s appear in earlier 
episodes, particularly in the Nightown scene, and wherever else 
the language becomes uninhibitedly vernacular. But whoever was 
given the assignment of preparing the copy for the case apparently 
had tough going. Question marks are also numerous, and X’s ap- 
pear beside perfectly innocent passages where the exhausted legal 
mind was obviously prepared for prurience. Furthermore he must 
have had small Latin and less French, for passages in those lan- 
guages which certainly would have aided his case as examples of 
blasphemy are quite unmarked. 

The history of censorship has many discouraging pages, but 
the case of Ulysses in America is certainly not one of them, and 
we must be grateful, first of all to Joyce, then to Mr. Cerf, then 
to Judge Woolsey; we must also retain a small, reluctant grati- 
tude for the D.A.’s resident scholar who marked the book for 
trial. But let us suppose for a moment that the case of Lady Chat- 
terley^s Lover (the third and most explicit version of which w^as 
privately published by Lawrence in 1928, and like Ulysses was 
immediately pirated) had been tried first. Lawrence’s language is 
accessible to even the modestly literate, and 1 fear that Mr. Ernst’s 
skills, as impressive as they were, would not have prevailed. W e 
would, in all likelihood, still be buying both books in Paris or un- 
der the counter on Times Square, and two generations of Ph.D. 
candidates would have had nothing to write about. 


Three Lively Ladies of 
the Overbury Collection 


lOLA S. HAVERSTICK 
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N October of 1950, Barnard Librarian Esther Greene wrote 
to an alumna of the College as follows: 


Ho\\' I ish I could have been there when your gift arrived to share 
in the excitement and enthusiam! This is the first time in Barnard’s 
history that such a delivery of airmail has been received and the event 
w as shared by the staffs of the Library, Buildings and Grounds, and 
the Public Relations office. Buildings and Grounds to help us open the 
well-packed boxes— the Library to carefully lift up individual pack- 
ages and slip off the newspaper wrapping and Public Relations to 
commemorate the event in pictures and newspaper accounts. 

The event that Miss Greene, now Barnard Librarian Emeritus, 
referred to was the arrival of the initial shipment of books— first 
editions of modern British authors— which were donated to the Col- 
lege by the late Bertha Van Riper Overbury of the Class of 1896. 

Important as this gift was to Barnard, then in the throes of plan- 
ning for a new and more spacious library, it proved a mere fore- 
taste of what was later to accrue to the College. Eor, as it turned 
out, Mrs. Overbury was in effect clearing her bookshelves to 
make way for another collection that had attracted her interest 
as early as 1933. The subject: American women authors. The ob- 
ject: the eventual bequest of this collection to Barnard College. 
The end result: Barnard’s acquisition in 1963 of over nineteen 
hundred rare editions of books by American women along with 
nearly a thousand related manuscripts. 

The books in the Overbury Collection range from a third edi- 
tion (1758) of Several Poems Compiled With a Great Variety of 
Wit and Learning By a Gentlevooman of New England, a vol- 

ume of poems by America’s earliest female poet, Anne Bradstreet, 
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which was first published in England in 1650 as The Tenth Muse 
Lately Sprtmg Up in America^ to first editions of the works of 
such contemporary women as Pulitzer Prize-winning novelist 
Jean Stafford. The manuscripts in the Collection offer historical 



Miss Esther Greene (r.) the Librarian, and Miss Thusnelda Brettman, 
Assistant Librarian, examining the recently delivered 
Overburv Collection in 1950. 

insights into the lives of distinguished American women both as 
writers and as women. One of the earlier letters in the Collection, 
for example, is one from Abigail Adams to her granddaughter 
Caroline A. Smith, written in Quincy on the thirty-sixth anni- 

m m> 

versary of the start of the American Revolution and dated April 
18, 181 1. Although the Revolution is not mentioned in the letter, 
history was very much on the writer’s mind as she identifies the 
people mentioned in a sermon preached in Quincy a hundred 
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years earlier and relates them both to her forebears and to her 
husband’s. The letter closes with a grandmotherly admonition to 
Caroline, then a girl of sixteen, and a comment that is interesting 
from a biographical standpoint: 

I have written this to you because it is a subject which young people 
scarcely ever think of but as they advance in years they become more 
inquisitive about their ancestors. As this country was settled by a re- 
ligious and learned people although somewhat bigotted we can trace 
our ancestors much easier than those people do who are settled by con- 
quest— and we can trace them to pure unadulterated English blood. 

One of Abigail Adam’s friends and correspondents was Mercy 
Otis W^irren. She too is represented in the Overbury Collection, 
by a first edition of her monumental History of the Rise, Progress 
and T ermmatiou of the American Revolution (1805) as well as 
by two letters. She was the sister of James Otis, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, and the wife of James Warren, Pres- 
ident of the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts. She had a for- 
midable intellect. As a child she had been tutored at home along 
with her brother James. When James went away to college, she 
continued to study the same subjects at home that he studied at 
college. Later, she was herself in the center of politics in the revo- 
lutionary period and corresponded frequently with its leaders. No 
less a figure than John Adams testified to her intellectual powers 
when he wrote the following to her in 1774: “I have a feeling of 
inferiority whenever I approach or address you. I feel that your 
attainments dwarf those of most men.” 

Mercy Otis Warren’s attainments were indeed considerable. 
She wrote political satires in dramatic form, notably The Adula- 
teur (1773) and The Grou^ (1775), attacking Governor Hutch- 
inson and other loyalists. She also wrote two verse tragedies, “The 
Sack of Rome” and “The Ladies of Castile,” which in 1790 were 
published along with her other poems in Poems Dramatic and 
Miscellaneous. A first edition of this work is also in the Overbury 
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Collection. But her major attainment, the aforementioned History 
of the Rise, Progress and Termination of the American Revolu- 
tion— which took her nearly twenty-five years to write and has 
been described as a “lively and astute work, [that is] important as 



Bertha Van Riper Overbury (center), a detail from the photo 

of the Barnard Class of 1896. 


a contemporary record”— has caused her to be called the “first 
lady of the American Revolution.” One of her letters, written 
during that war to Miss Kitty Livingston of Livingston Manor, 
New York, bears out this appellation and gives an intimation of 
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her prowess with the pen. In the letter, which is dated “June 20, 
1780,” Mercy Warren regrets that she is unable to visit Adiss Liv- 
ingston. “Mdiile the Noise of war is thundering in our Cities & 
Devastation & slaughter threatening the Inhabitants, those who 
have from the Bemnnincj stood as Watchmen in the Gate must not 
depart their post, till the Tumult shall Cease . . .” 

Two other brilliant and gallant American women writers who, 
like Mercy M arren, “stood as \\ atchman in the Gate” through 
wars in the nineteenth and twentieth century respectively, are 
represented in the Overbury Collection. The first is Margaret 
Fuller, whose masterwork Women hi the Nineteenth Century 
(1845) has been called the “first mature consideration of fem- 
inism by an American, touching every aspect of the subject, 
intellectual, economic, political and sexual.” Margaret’s astute ob- 
servations about the Roman Revolution of 1 849-50, which she also 
witnessed, and her warm friendship with one of the leaders of that 
uprising, Giuseppe Mazzini, have only recently come to light 
through the publication of dispatches and letters written by her 
during that period. When Rome capitulated to the French in 
1849 and Mazzini decided to flee, it was Margaret who obtained, 
through the charge d’affaires in Rome, the American passport 
that made possible his escape to Geneva. A long letter sent by 
Margaret to a friend of her father, Albert H. Tracy of Buffalo, 
New York, exists in the Overbury Collection. 

Albert H. Tracy (1793-1859), whom Ralph Waldo Emerson 
described as “almost as rare a talker as A 4 r. Alcott,” was a lawyer 
and legislator. He and Margaret met for the first time in 1825 when 
she was fifteen and he was thirty-two. He called on her fifteen 
years later on July 23, 1840, with his five-year-old son. Margaret 
described this meeting in a letter written the following day to 
Caroline Sturgis which is in the Houghton Library at Harvard. 
The Overbury letter refers to both of Margaret’s meetings with 
Tracy. The ending of the letter, with its reference to the death of 
Emerson’s son Waldo, in 1 842, is particularly affecting in view of 
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the birth of Margaret’s son in Italy in September, 1848, and the 
subsequent drowning of mother, child, and father in a shipwreck 
off Fire Island in July of 1850 while returning to America. She 
wrote: 

I was deeply interested in what you say of what the children are to 
you. How you evade your prevoyance there I do not know, but it is 
what they are meant to be to us, to renew life in its simplicity, a pas- 



MARGARET FULLER 
American feminist of the 1 840’s. 


sionless happiness. 1 suppose none can enter fully into these feelings, 
can perfectly know how “very good” is this “new creation” without 
being really a parent, but I have loved one little boy so long and so 
well, that I have some idea of what that second life may be. He is dead 
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now and though it is some time since he left us, my thoughts still rest 
on the remembrance of his looks and words and little ways that seem 
fraught with such a world of meaning, as they do on nothing else, and 
I often wonder that the sun can shine upon his grave. I am glad that 
yours are boys; men are much wanted in this country and till there 
Itave been some nobler men, women cannot have so fair a chance as I 
^\'ish them. The next veneration I trust may not like this be exhausted 
by a premature excitement of the intellect and may have a wider path 
to walk in and to as noble a goal. Farewell, my dear friend, surely in 
your heart you know it is not fancy but know ledge that permits me 
thus to address you. . . . 


Margaret Fuller’s unpublished manuscript of her “History of 
the Roman Revolution” w^as lost at sea with her. 

The second of the “Watchmen” referred to above was Ger- 
trude Stein. Her book, Wars I Have Seen (1945), testifies that she 
and her everpresent companion, Alice B. Toklas, “stood as Watch- 
men in the Gate” at Culoz in France during World War II despite 
repeated warnings of the risks they ran as elderly Jews under the 
thumb of the Nazi occupation. In addition to Wars I Have Seen^ 
Stein wrote two novels during the occupation, Ida ( 1941 ) and the 
posthumously published Mrs. Reynolds (1952). She also pro- 
duced numerous articles and Paris, France (1940), a book about 
the French way of life. The writing produced by Stein during the 
war years has been described by one of her biographers “as some 
of her most moving accounts of human life.” There are twenty 
first editions of Stein in the Overbury Collection, including a first 
edition of Lucy Church Amiably ( 1930), the first of the privately 
printed “Plain Edition” series. As noted on the page facing the 
title page, “the Plain Edition” was “an edition of first editions of 
all the work not yet printed of Gertrude Stein.” On the front 
inside cover of this copy, one of 1000, there is the following nota- 
tion, presumably in the hand of the original owner: 


Bought at Brentano’s N.Y.C. on Nov. 12, 1934, from Gertrude Stein 
—She wearing a yellow tweed suit, brown velvet hat, pastel striped 
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waist + white ground brocaded and quilted sleeveless jacket. Alice B. 
Toklas wool gray tweed suit with gray fur collar + cuffs + hat to 
match. Many people there, conservative + Bohemian, young + old. 

Another first edition in the Plain Edition series, Hovo to W rite 
(1931), is alluded to in an undated Stein letter evidently sent to 
Robert C. Brown shortly before the book was published. Both 
book and letter are in the collection. The letter, which describes 
Brown as “the link between Mencken and me,” continues: “We 
are getting ready our next volume. How to Write, grammar and 
paragraphs etc., will send it to you as soon as it is out. I have also 
done a long narrative poem on Poetry and Fame, but my chief 
occupation just now is plays.” 

Other particularly rare first editions of Stein’s works are The 
Making of Americam (1925), Matisse^ Picasso and Gertrude Stein 
(1933), each one of 500 copies, and An Acquaintance vcith de- 
scription (1929) which is number 73 of an edition of 225 signed 
copies. There are also three other Stein letters, one of which was 
written on her personal stationery with the celebrated circularly 
worded letterhead “A Rose Is A Rose Is A Rose,” and one brief 
Toklas note written on the stationery of the Algonquin Hotel. 

As a record of both the history and literary activities of Ameri- 
can women from colonial beginnings to the present, the Overbury 
Collection also serves as a reminder of the advantages of education 
to women. It seems fitting, accordingly, that this collection is 
lodged in the library of Barnard College since the concern for the 
education of women in America is both historical and contemp- 
orary. “I believe,” wrote the intrepid Mercy Warren, “it will be 
found that the deficiency lies not so much in the inferior contex- 
ture of Female Intellects as in the different education bestow’d 
on the Sexes, for when the Cultivation of the mind is neglected in 
either, we see ignorance, stupidity and ferocity of manners equally 
conspicuous in both.” 



Cover designed by Evelyn Waugh for his Decline and Fall 
(1928). This is one title from a collection of twenty-eight 
first editions of his works acquired by means of the Friends’ 

book account. 
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Gifts 

Brow??, Andreas, gift. For inclusion in our collection of theatrical 
autographs, Mr. Andreas Brown has presented two letters from 
Laurence Harvey, four from Tyrone Power, and six from Alex- 
ander Woollcott. The last, dated from 1932 to 1941, relate to 
Woollcott’s acting career on Broadway and the films. Mr. Brown’s 
gift also contains signed photographs of George Meredith and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Brow??, Ja?nes Oliver, gift. The gift of the James Oliver Brown 
Papers was reported in the November, 1971, issue. To the collec- 
tion Mr. Brown has now added nearly twenty thousand pieces of 
correspondence and manuscripts, covering primarily files from 
the 1960’s. Included are the correspondence and records of Louis 
Auchincloss, Carlo Beuf, Frank Buck, Erskine Caldwell, Herbert 
Gold, Charles A. Lindbergh, Richard Lockridge, Alberto Mor- 
avia, Katherine Anne Porter, James Purdy, Ernest J. Simmons, 
Jean Stafford, and Deems Taylor. 

Clifford gift. To our literature holdings Professor James L. Clif- 
ford has added a valuable group of thirty-six volumes of eighteenth 
century pamphlets and printed books, mostly of poetry, includ- 
ing works by Mark Akenside, John Arbuthnot, William Bromley, 
William Mason, Arthur Maynwaring, Thomas Pennant, Henry 
Skrine, and William Somervile. Of special interest are the copies 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Six T ow?? Eclogues, London, 
1747, and The W orks of Mr. George Lillo, London, 1775, in nvo 
volumes. The latter set is from the library of the Scottish novelist, 
Henry MacKenzie, and contains his signature on the title-pages 
of both volumes. 
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Henne gift. W e are pleased to record the gift from Professor 
Frances Henne of a collection of fifty-seven volumes of fiction, 



THE 

NEBRASKA STORY 


By Governor Dwight Griswold 


WE SKIP-BOMB THE JAPS 

By Charles A. Rawlings 






'Rtjckwell 


i 


Women on the home front in World War II. (Henne gift) 

poetry, and non-fiction pertaining to Chicago. The history, litera- 
ture, architecture, industry, and public figures of the city are rep- 
resented in the gift, which ranges in date from 1885 to 1941. The 
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works of Chicago writers are fully represented, including first 
editions of W. R. Burnett’s Little Caesar^ Edna Ferber’s The Girls, 
Henry B. Fuller’s The Cliff-Dwellers, Meyer Fevin’s Reporter, 
and Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle. Professor Henne has also do- 
nated a copy of the i860 edition of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass published in Boston by Thayer and Eldridge; first editions 
of literary works by Donn Byrne, Eugene Field, John Galsworthy, 
and ll. Rider Haggard; and two collections of World War II 
magazine covxrs, one of the United States flag, and the other of 
women in the war. 

Hofstadter gift. The papers and books from the library of the late 
Richard Hofstadter (A.M. 1938; Ph.D., 1942), DeWitt Clinton 
Professor of American History, have been presented by Mrs. 
Hofstadter. Many of the more than 2,600 volumes in the gift re- 
lating to history and government are shelved in the new Richard 
Hofstadter Room on the fourth floor of Butler Fibrary. He was 
the author of numerous important books and articles in the fields 
of American history and political life, including The Age of Re- 
foryUy Anti-lntellectualism in American Life, The Paranoid Style 
in American Politics, and The Idea of a Party System. The manu- 
scripts for them are included in the papers, as well as the notes, 
drafts, and correspondence, including letters from such prominent 
historians as C. \^ann A\Todward, Samuel Eliot Alorison, and 
Clarence Ver Steeg. 

Jaffin gift. In 1969 iMr. George M. JafFin (A.B., 1924; FF.B., 
1926) gave to the Fibraries a splendid collection of Arthur Rack- 
ham drawings and first editions. Continuing his benefactions, he 
has now presented a collection of more than two hundred and 
fifty first editions and illustrated books, primarily in the fields of 
English and American literature, dating from the seventeenth to 
the twentieth centuries. The gift is particularly rich in illustrated 
books, sporting books, and publications of the Mosher Press, the 
Derrydale Press, and the Bibliophile Society. The numerous first 
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editions of literary works are desirable additions to our holdings; 
the authors represented include J. M. Barrie, Samuel Butler, 
James Branch Cabell, Walter de la Mare, Charles Dickens, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, John Galsworthy, Aldous Huxley, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Alfred Lord Tennyson, William 
M. Thackeray, and Oscar Wilde. 

ial mention must be made of 
the copy of the quarto edition of 
Nahum Tate’s The History of 
King Lear, Acted at the Queen^s 
Theatre, published in London, 
ca. 1690. Tate’s version of King 
Lear, in which Cordelia survives 
and marries Edgar, was a popular 
play on the London stage for 
many years. Further distinction 
is added to this copy by the fact 
that it once belonged to John 
Genest, the renowned early nine- 
teenth century writer about the 
London stage, who signed the 
title-page and added the date 
1817. Mr. Jaffin’s gift also in- 
cludes two charming watercolor sketches of Dickens’s Mr. Pick- 
wick and Trotty Veck, the latter a character in The Chimes-, 
both were drawn by Joseph Clayton Clarke, who signed his work 
“Kyd.” 

Ke 7 it Colie ctioii gift. Through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred C. Berol, Mr. Dan Burne Jones, Dr. Corliss Lamont, and 
Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, we have acquired Rockwell Kent’s 
collection of his working drawings and sketches, watercolor paint- 
ings, lithographs, proofs, manuscripts, and letters. During his long 




A watercolor sketch of 
Mr. Pickwick, by Joseph Clayton 
Clarke (“Kyd”). (Jaffin gift) 
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and full career, Kent was at various times an architect, painter, 
illustrator, lithographer, xylographer, cartoonist, advertising artist, 
carpenter, dairy farmer, and explorer, and this important and 
comprehensive collection reflects all of these interests and activi- 
ties. Among the more than thirty-five hundred drawings, the earli- 
est are the watercolor sketches of European Renaissance buildings 
which Kent did while attending the Columbia School of Archi- 
tecture and Columbia College in the first decade of this century. 

Although he worked in many fields, it was as a painter and graphic 
artist that he established his reputation. His clean line and precise 
evocation of scene are characteristic of his distinguished illustra- 
tion for the works of Shakespeare, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, 
Moby Dick, Boewulf, The Canterbury Tales, The Decameron, 
Bald Bun y an, and Candide. The drafts, sketches, and final draw- 
ings for all of these are present in the Collection. In addition, there 
are cover, jacket, and endpaper designs, as well as layouts and 
mock-ups for many of them. Also present are the sketches and 
designs for eighteen of Kent’s own writings, including numerous 
drawings for N. by E. and This Is My Oucn. 

His designs for bookplates were very popular, and the Collec- 
tion contains several hundred sketches, dating primarily from the 
1920’s and 1930’s for the bookplates of Elmer Adler, Bennett 
Cerf, Leo Hart, Ralph Pulitzer, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, and 
other notable collectors. Kent did humorous and satirical draw- 
ings for mazgazines under his own name or the pseudonym, 
“Hogarth, Jr.” These, as well as his commercial art work, appeared 
in Adventure, The Colophon, Country Gentleman, The Deline- 
ator, Esquire, Hound and Horn, Mainstream, The New York 
Herald Tribune Magazine, Puck, ScribnePs Magazine, and Van- 
ity Fair. Drawings made for all of these periodicals are included in 
the Collection. Finally, there are sketches for calendars, borders, 
menus, exhibitions, posters, furniture, glass paintings, jewelry, 
initials and alphabets, maps, murals, silverware, stamps, tiles, and 
tombstones. The Collection is among the most fascinating and 
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comprehensive ever to have come to the Columbia Libraries, and 
its presence here assures continuing enjoyment and usefulness to 
the student and scholar in the field of graphic arts. 

Kohn gift. Mr. John S. A^an E. Kohn has presented a collection of 
957 books and pamphlets, chiefly in the fields of English and 
x\merican literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Included are scholarly and first editions of fiction, poetry, biog- 
raphy, literary history, social history, genealogy, and religion. 

Laniont gift. To the George Santayana Collection, which he es- 
tablished in 1954, Dr. Corliss Lamont (Ph.D., 1932) has now 
added six books from Santayana’s library, all of which contain the 
philosopher’s notes and marginalia. Included are the following: 
Richard Butler, The Notion of Essence in the Philosophy of 
George Santayana, Rome, 1952; James Gibson, Lockers Theory 
of Knon'ledge and its Historical Relations, Odmhndge, 1917; Mil- 
ton K. Munitz, The Moral Philosophy of Santayana, New York, 
1939; I. A. Richards, Mencius on the Mind, London, 1932, and 
The Philosophy of Rhetoric, New York, 1936; and Paul Valery, 
Lettres a Quelques-uns, Paris, 1952. Dr. Lamont’s participation 
with others in the acquisition of the Rockwell Kent Collection is 
noted under that heading. 

Tax gift. The poet Robert Lax (A.B., 1938) has established a 
collection of his literary papers. His initial gift is comprised of 
twenty-four letters written to him by Mark V an Doren from 
1967 to 1971. Mr. Lax was a student of Professor Van Doren’s at 
the time he attended Columbia, and the letters document their 
long and warm literary association. 

Longwell gift. Eor inclusion in the papers of the late Daniel Long- 
well (A.B., 1922), Mrs. Longwell has presented a group of letters 
written to her husband by Stephen Vincent Benet, Louis Brom- 
field, Edna Eerber, Alan Herbert, Stanley Morison, Logan Pear- 
sall Smith, and Charles G. Norris. Mrs. Longwell has also added 
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four of Mr. Longwell’s notebooks, dating from his Columbia 
years, chiefly for English courses. 

O^Brieji gift. To the collection of the papers of her late husband. 
Professor Justin O’Brien, Mrs. O’Brien has added a collection of 
41 autograph letters written by the art critic, Camille Mauclair, to 
the painter, Alfred Philippe Roll. Mauclair dedicated his book, 
De Watteau a Whistler., published in 1905, to Roll. The corres- 
pondence, dated during the period 1898-1917, reflects Mauclair’s 
excitement over the art events in Paris during these two decades 
and the discoveries he has made in the course of his researches. 

Pahner gift. Mr. Paul R. Palmer (M.S., 1950; A.M., 1955) has 
given a group of thirty-four first and illustrated editions of literary 
works, among which are Katherine Anne Porter’s The Leaning 
Tower and Other Stories, New York, 1944, and Carl Sandburg’s 
Complete Poems, New York, 1950, signed by the author. The 
gift also includes a pristine copy of the edition of Walt Whit- 
man’s Leaves of Grass published in Philadelphia in 1900, by David 
McKay. 

Proskauer bequest. By bequest from the late Judge Joseph M. 
Proskauer (A.B., 1896; LL. B., 1899; LL.D., 1929) we have re- 
ceived a copy of the 1635 edition of The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle by Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. The play, among 
the most popular of the late Elizabethan era, is a burlesque of 
knighthood, and as such is among the first of English parody plays. 
This copy was presented to Judge Proskauer by Professor George 
E. Woodbury at the time of his graduation from Columbia Col- 
lege, and is inscribed by Professor Woodbury “In Memoriam 
1895-96.” 

Rendell gift. Mr. Kenneth W. Rendell has presented a manuscript 
of considerable Columbia interest, John Jay’s copy of the “Stat- 
utes of Kings College in the City of New York.” Written on fif- 
teen pages, the manuscript is undated, but, because of the text of 
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Viirious statutes, it is probable that it was written after March 2, 

1 763, at the time when Jay was a third-year student in the College. 
As was the custom at the time, all students enrolled in the College 
were required to own a copy of the statutes, so that they could 
have at hand the regulations relating to admission, attendance, be- 
havior, and graduation. 

Sackler gift. Through the generosity of Dr. Arthur Sackler, the 
Avery Architectural Library has acquired a set of twenty-four 
original architectural drawings by the Italian engraver Giovanni 
Battista Piranesi. The gift is dedicated to the renowned art his- 
torian, the late Professor Rudolf Wittkower. They join the col- 
lection of several hundred Piranesi etchings which Dr. Sackler 
has given to the Library in the past year in Professor Wittkower’s 
honor, including a rare set of the first state of the “Carceri” 
plates. The twenty-four drawings, whose existence was unknown 
to scholars until recently, show Piranesi’s plan in 1764 for re- 
modeling Rome’s ancient Basilica of S. Giovanni in Laterano, one 
of the oldest and most important churches in Christendom. The 
exquisitely detailed drawings had been in the possession of a Euro- 
pean family for more than fifty years. Until they were uncovered, 
only four drawings of the basilica reconstruction plan, now in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, were thought to exist. 

Schuster Estate gift. From the Estate of the late Max Lincoln 
Schuster (B.Litt., 1917), and through the generosity and thought- 
fulness of Mrs. Schuster, we have received as a gift the professional 
library and personal papers of the publisher, who was co-founder 
and chairman of the board of Simon and Schuster. Numbering 
nearly thirty thousand volumes, the library covers virtually all 
fields of knowledge, and is particularly strong in American litera- 
ture, religion, psychology, art, and the imprints of Simon and 
Schuster. There are long runs of first editions of writings by 
Theodore Dreiser, Laura Z. Hobson, Christopher Isherwood, 
Nikos Kazantzakis, John Cowper Powys, Bertrand Russell, and 



Max Schuster ( 1 .) and Walt Disney conferring about a book in 
Palin Springs in 1940. (Schuster Estate gift) 
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P. G. A\ c)dehouse. The papers, numbering approximately sixty- 
Hve thousand items, are dated in the period 1954-1966. They in- 
clude correspondence with authors and friends, among them, 
Nikos Kazantzakis, Will and Ariel Durant, xMax Eastman, Max 
Lerner, Louis Untermeyer, Henry Miller, and Bertrand Russell. 


T annenhamn bequest. By bequest from the late Professor Frank 
Tannenbaum (x\.B., 1921), Director of the University Seminars, 
we have received a collection of approximately 2 8,000 items of cor- 
respondence and manuscripts pertaining to Mexico, Latin Ameri- 
can history, and the Farm Security Program, 1934-1937. Included 
are the notes and research files for his lectures, periodical articles, 
and books, Crvine and the Conmninity ^ The Struggle for Peace 
and Bread, and Ten Keys to Latin America. Professor Tannen- 
baum also bequeathed his research library of more than three 
thousand volumes covering all phases of Latin x\merican history 
and literature. 


Taylor gift. In a series of annual gifts from 1967 to 1969, Mrs. 
Davidson Taylor presented a collection of nearly five hundred 
drafts, manuscripts, and typescripts of the novels, short stories, 
plays, and essays written by the late Sophie Kerr. In a recent gift, 
Mrs. Taylor has added to this collection a group of American 
first editions from the library of Miss Kerr, including xMichael 
Arlen’s The Green Hat and The London Venture, Thomas Beer’s 
The Fair Reucards, Katherine Mansfield’s The Doves^ Nest and 
Other Stories, W. Somerset Maugham’s Then and Nonce, Laura 
Spencer Porter’s Adventures in Indigence and The Little Long- 
Ago, and Elinor Wylie’s Jennifer Lorn. The two volumes by 
Laura Porter are warmly inscribed to Miss Kerr. 

Valeiicy gift. Professor Maurice X’^alency (A.M., 1924; LL.B., 
1927; Ph.D., 1939) has presented more than four hundred volumes 
from his library, including a group of seven titles published in 
England during the seventeenth century. Among tliese works is 
a copy of the attack on Thomas Hobbes’s Leviathan published in 
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Oxford in 1676 by Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, entitled A 
Briej View and Survey of the Dangerous and V ernicious Errors 
to Church and State, in Air. HobhesA Book. 

Webster gift. At the Eriend’s meeting on November 3, when Dr. 
Jerome P. Webster received the Libraries Citation for Distin- 
guished Service for the year 1971, the novelist Louis Auchincloss 
was the principal speaker. On that occasion Dr. A\"ebster presented 
a copy of the proofs of i\Ir. Auchincloss’s Tales of Alanhattan^ 
New York, 1967, which the author inscribed for Dr. Webster. 

Woolrich bequest. By bequest from the late Cornell Woolrich 
(Columbia College Class of 1925), mystery writer and dramatist, 
we have received the typewritten manuscripts, all bearing correc- 
tions and emendations in the author’s hand, of his novels and plays. 
Cover Charge, Hotel Room, The Night Has a Thousand Eyes, 
Waltz Into Darkness, Wardrobe Trunk, and Which Is You, 
Which Is I. 


PICTURE CREDITS 

The sources of some of the illustrations in this issue are as follows: 
( I ) Rockwell Kent picture section: all of these illustrations are from 
originals in the Columbia Libraries. (2) Article by Daniel B. Dodson: 
The photograph of Sylvia Beach and James Jovce is from Herbert 
Gorman’s James Joyce, (New York, Rinehart & Companv, Inc., 1948). 
(3) Article by lola S. Haver stick: The portrait of Margaret Fuller 
is from Thomas W. Higginson’s Margaret Fuller Ossoli, (Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin Companv, 1884). (4) Our Growing Collections: 
Evelyn Waugh’s Decline and Fa//— with cover illustrations bv the 
author— was first published in London bv Chapman & Hall in 1928. 


Activities of the Friends 

New Council Members 

At the meeting of the Trustees of the University on Alonday, 
December 6, two new members were elected to the Council of the 
Friends; Mr. Donald S. Klopfer and Dr. Corliss Lamont (Ph.D., 
1932). Their terms extend to June 30, 1974. A\ ith this filling of 
two vacancies, the Council of eighteen is at full complement. 


Meetinzs 


Fnll MeetiiiQ-. At the ^atherimt of the Friends on November 
3, the Columbia Libraries Citation for Distinguished Service for 
197 I was presented to Dr. Jerome P. \\ ebster, and Louis S. Anch- 
incloss spoke on ‘AWiters and Literary Agents in New York.” 
The 200 members and oruests examine an exhibit of items from the 
recent gift of papers from literarv agent James Oliver Brown. 

Winter Meeting on February 1 . The next meeting, will focus 
on the recently acquired Rockwell Kent Collection, part of which 
will be on display. The principal address, on Kent as book illustra- 
tor and designer, will be given by Richard \^. \\ est. Curator of 
the Bowdoin College Museum of x\rt. Corliss Lamont will com- 
ment on Kent as artist and man. Dr. ^Morris H. Saffron, Chairman 


of the Friends, will preside. 

Bancroft Frizes Dinner on Thursday, April 20. Invitations for 
this year’s dinner will be mailed to members in March. 

J 


EXHIBinONS IX BUTLER LIBRARY, EEBRUARY I “MAY 3 I 

The James Oliver Brown Papers: 

Letters \\ ritten to the New York Literary Agent. 

Ulysses, 1922-1972: 

The 50th Anniversary of the Publication of James Joyce’s Novel. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE COLUMBIA LIBRARIES 


AN OPPORTUNITY 

The Friends assist the Columbia Libraries in several direct ways: first, 
through their active interest in the institution and its ideals and through 
promoting public interest in the role of a research library in education; 
second, through gifts of books, manuscripts and other useful materials; and 
third, through financial contributions. 

By helping preserve the intellectual accomplishment of the past, we lay 
the foundation for the university of the future. This is the primary purpose 
of the Friends of the Columbia Libraries. 

CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 

Regular: $35 per year. Patron: $100 per year. 

Sustaining: $75 per year. Benefactor: $250 or more per year. 

A special membership is available to active and retired Columbia staff 
members at twenty-five dollars per year. 

Contributions are income tax deductible. 
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